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Sgnupgeg of important articles. 



Disciple-Logia. By Professor A. B. Bruce, in the Expositor, July, 
1898. 

By disciple-logia is meant words which were spoken by our Lord 
to persons offering or invited to become disciples, or whom he wished 
to instruct as to the conditions of discipleship. It is intrinsically 
probable that there is something to be learned from gathering this 
class of sayings into a group, and making them the subject of careful 
study with the purpose of discovering their common characteristics. 
Seven such sayings are conspicuous. They may be referred to briefly 
by catchwords : (1) Fishers of men, (2) Foxes have holes, (3) Let dead 
bury dead, (4) Putting hand to the plough look not back, (5) Take up 
the cross, (6) Hate father and mother, (7) Sell all that thou hast. 

Most of these sayings, looked at singly, appear at first simply 
repellent, mercilessly severe, expressive of an unsocial, unsympathetic, 
morose mood, as if the speaker did not want disciples, had no faith in 
the possibility of getting reliable followers, and used harsh phrases to 
express that skepticism and waive would-be disciples away. Several of 
the sayings express thought in figurative or symbolic language ; these 
appeal to the imagination, and so fix themselves in the mind indelibly. 
Perhaps even his repellent severities are used for the same purpose. 
Figures catch the fancy; what if severities are meant to catch the 
conscience, the heroic element that is latent in the heart of men, draw- 
ing while they repel, drawing in proportion to their repellent power ? 
In these sayings Jesus was catching men on various sides of their 
nature by the words which he spoke to them at the crisis of their lives. 
He had three ends in view in these disciple-logia : impressiveness, 
sifting, and confirmation of those not scared. 

In one way or another all the seven sayings are impressive, some by 
figurativeness and appositeness, some by severity, all by originality 
and laconic brevity. What words of Jesus are better remembered? 
It is true that brevity has its drawbacks. It involves sometimes a 
sacrifice of clearness, and creates work for the commentators. But the 
great Master must not dilute and weaken his words by qualifying 
clauses. It is his part to state strongly, briefly, memorably, the main 
truth, the urgent and paramount claims of the kingdom on men's 
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devotion and service. Further, that these seven sayings were fitted to 
perform a sifting function it is easy to see. He knew well that none 
but picked men of true, sincere heart, firm will, and power to stand 
trial, could carry on his work, and for such men he was always on the 
outlook. Among the methods he employed for assuring that only 
such should enter the disciple-circle was the use of sifting words 
addressed to volunteers. The words of this type which have been 
preserved were admirably adapted to that end. And lastly, the 
disciple-logia were fitted and intended to confirm as well as to sift. 
To such as were not scared by their severity they would serve for life 
as inspiring, exhilarating watchwords. The elation caused by spirit- 
stirring words spoken at a spiritual crisis is by no means imaginary. 
They are necessary to awaken, stimulate, and sustain that heroic ele- 
ment in the human soul without which nothing great, memorable, and 
worthy of a place in the page of history or in song has ever been 
done in this world. To rouse men to enthusiasm ply them with 
heroic motives alone, and do not be afraid to place the ideal before 
them in the most exalted form. 

The viewpoint here given for the interpretation of these significant sayings of 
Jesus is certainly the correct one, and will prove helpful to many. The conscientious 
and painstaking effort to explain literally what Jesus has said figuratively, and without 
the addition of implied qualifications, is the bane of popular biblical interpretation. 
From this fundamental and misleading error all should strive to deliver themselves. 
It is impossible to understand Jesus aright, or to have a true conception of what 
Christianity is, until one assumes the right attitude toward Jesus' forms of clothing 
his thought and expressing his teaching. To go at his utterances with delicately 
graduated measuring-rods and weighing-scales, ignoring figure and . hyperbole and 
non-qualification, is to unfit one's self for ascertaining or comprehending the funda- 
mental teachings of the Great Teacher. Dr. Bruce has labored valiantly, in many 
useful writings, to correct this popular error. Let his voice be heard. 

C. W. V. 



A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. II. 
By Professor W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, July, 1898.' 

(6) Paul as a Judaistic preacher. From the Judaistic emissaries 
the Galatians had acquired the opinion that Paul had been preaching 
the gospel of circumcision. There were some grounds for the charge, 
as clearly appears on the South Galatian theory, viz.: the preaching of 
the decree of the apostles (Acts 16:4) and the circumcision of Timothy. 
These facts might be used to prove that Paul acknowledged that the 

'See the Biblical World, July, 1898, pp. 54-5. 
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higher stage of Christian life which the Galatians sought (Gal. 3 : 3) 
was to be gained by compliance with the law. This misinterpretation 
of his conduct Paul meets at the outset. 

(7) Another gospel. The distinction drawn by Lightfoot between 
(JAAos, '•' one besides," and Ii-tpos, " unlike, different," is not favored by 
usage. When used together and contrasted, It«/h>s denotes a differ- 
ence between the parts of a whole, while aXXos a difference between 
wholes. Thus the proper translation of Gal. 1 : 7 is either that of 
the American revisers, " another gospel, which is nothing else save 
that there are some that trouble you," or " another gospel, which is 
different (from mine) only in so far as some persons confuse you and 
try to pervert the gospel of the Anointed One ; " i. e., " the gospel 
preached by Peter might be called Irepov, but it is not different from 
mine except in being perverted by false teachers." 

(8) " Seeking to please men." This is a phrase taken from the 
charge of the Judaizers against Paul and refers to his alleged trim- 
ming — his "becoming all things to all men." 

(9) Tone of address to the Galatians. The paragraph 1:6-10 
does not merely show the intense feeling of Paul. Its tone is an evi- 
dence of the character of the people to whom it was addressed. Paul 
would not have been likely to write so authoritatively to proud, sensi- 
tive people, such as those who lived in North Galatia, but his tone is 
warranted as a part of the method best adapted to check error among 
the people in the southern part of the province. Then as now a touch 
of authority — not anger — is necessary in dealing with them. 

(10) "The gospel which ye received." The paragraph refers defi- 
nitely to the occasion and manner in which the good news was first 
received by the church or the individual, i. e., on the first missionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas. The second visit was probably brief 
and not devoted to evangelization. If the gospel he then preached 
was a different one, he declares himself accursed. The point, there- 
fore, which Paul sets before himself is not to show that he has always 
been consistent with his message, but to prove that the original message 
he brought the Galatians was directly from God. If that be estab- 
lished, inconsistency no longer is a question to be considered. The 
line of proof is, first, an autobiographical record of the facts bearing 
upon his original gospel, and thereafter an appeal to their own knowl- 
edge and experience. 

(n) Dates of the autobiography. In his retrospect Paul is not 
attempting to give a catalogue of all the events of his life, but to state 
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the chief stages of his life in their relation to his epoch-making con- 
version. The expression ^.cra rpla tTrj does not mean " three years 
after," but " the third year after." 

(12) The regions of Syria and Cilicia. The terminology here, as 
always with Paul, is based upon the divisions of the Roman empire 
(cf. Achaia, Asia, Macedonia, Galatia, Ulyricum). Further, the phrase 
KKifuxra. rrjs Suptas Kal KiAiKtas does not mean " the region of Syria and 
the region of Cilicia," for the word /cXi^a was not used for so great 
districts, but for parts of districts. Paul is here thinking of the 
province that contained two great divisions, Syria and Cilicia, the 
article tt/s binding the two words together (cf. Bithynia-Pontus). The 
meaning of 1 : 21 is then simply that Paul spent a portion of his life 
in various parts of the province of Syria-Cilicia. 

This second article of Professor Ramsay is noteworthy especially for what it 
contains under (7), (10), and (12). His criticism of Lightfoot certainly has strong 
grounds, and it is not difficult to appreciate the point of view it gives to the para- 
graph. The transfer of the weight of Paul's argument from an attempt to disprove 
inconsistency to a vindication of his original preaching is admirable. 

S. M. 



Were Matthew and Zacchaeus the Same Person? — The identi- 
fication of Levi and Lebbaeus (found in the reading of Matt. 10 : 3 and 
Mark 3: 18 instead of "Thaddaeus") was implied by western reading, 
which Westcott and Hort naturally rejected. Probably the reading is 
correct, and therefore Matthew and Levi are not identified, but Mat- 
thew and Zacchaeus. Clement of Alexandria says that in some authori- 
ties the name of the publican in Luke 19:1-10 was Matthias, or 
Matthew. In another connection, referring to the same passage, he 
speaks of "the story about Zacchaeus and Matthew," apparently leav- 
ing his readers to decide whether Zacchaeus or Matthew is the proper 
name to be read in the section. New the apocryphal parallel to the 
section in question reads Matthew for Zacchaeus. In this passage of 
Clement there is not only an uncertainty about the proper name of 
the publican, but a presumption that Matthew and Zacchaeus were the 
notnen 2ia.Apranomen of the same man, just as (Matth. 10:3) Thad- 
daeus was Levi's nomen gentilicum. While it is not possible to prove 
absolutely that the two names are identical, the prominence given by 
the Clementine Homilies to Zacchaeus as the alleged first bishop of 
Caesarea, and one equal in rank to Clement of Rome, lends a certain 
support to the conjecture. It is also worth noticing that in Ezra 2 : 9 
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the "children of Zacchai" are mentioned. This might well be "Zac- 
chaeus," and thus the apostle belonging to the family would have for 
his full name Matthew Zacchaeus. — J. H. Wilkinson, in the Expositor, 
July, 1898. 

The Autobiography of Jesus. — The teaching of Jesus is the result 
of his own experiences. All of these we do not know, but the gospels 
have preserved some of the most significant. To these belongs the 
account of the baptism and temptation. The account is symbolic, 
neither utterly literal nor that of a vision, and is autobiographic, given 
by Jesus for the purpose of enforcing upon his disciples the nature of 
his Messiahship, as well as of telling them the time when it had been 
revealed to him. The experience must, therefore, have heen related to 
his disciples at Caesarea Philippi at the time when he first declared him- 
self the Messiah. In the gospels as they now stand this account has 
been taken from its original position just after Matt. 16 : 23 and paral- 
lels, to which must be added the question and answer concerning 
Elias. As reconstructed, the story of Matt. 16 : 13 — 17 : 13 should be 
read consecutively, omitting only 16 : 24-26 and 17: 1-9, and inserting 
in place of the former the story related in Jesus' own words of his 
Messianic call. By it he intends to set forth the fact that at his 
baptism there came to him a knowledge of himself as Messiah after 
the likeness of the son and servant of Is. 42 : 1-4, upon which there 
followed the crisis of the temptation. And this crisis consisted largely 
in holding fast to such Messianic conception in the face of that of the 
people. — B. W. Bacon, in The American Journal of Theology, July, 



